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A Wonderful^!*! 


By 

Becky Grigg 


'ON COLLfC! 

I ARY 

CRSBrrrm. v A 


He climbed up on the big chair 

and began reading the paper, holding 

it as far apart as he could with his 

short little arms. He followed his 

usual procedure and read first the 

headlines, grunting as most adults 

do, as he scanned them. Then he 

read the main articles on the first 

page, riffled through the other sheets, 

stopping here and there as a story 

caught his eye. Finally, he reached 

that impressive page that is labeled 

in huge letters “Want Ads.” One 

advertisement he paid particular at- 

. 

tention to. 

??Are You Lonely?? Join the 
Love - Made - to - Order Club. 
We’ll introduce you to just the 
companion you’ve been waiting 
to meet. For additional infor- 
mation, write 729 Main St. 

He jumped off of the chair and 
began pacing up and down. “Hmm.” 
He played with the thought. “Hmm. 
I’ve always wondered what hap- 
pened if you applied. I could just 
omit the fact that I am a midget. 
Then just for fun I could write her. 
I might meet a wonderful girl. Let 
me see now.” He clambered up on the 
stool and began writing, repeating 
the words to himself as he wrote. 
“Gentlemen: I am an eligible bachel- 
or 25 years old and I am interested 
in meeting a young lady about 22. 
Could you help me? Johnny Small.” 
He read it over slowly, and nodded 
his head. It sounded all right. “I guess 


that is what I should say.” 

His eyes spoke of his anticipation. 
Maybe this time the girl would 
really like him, instead of consider- 
ing him an amusing novelty to dis- 
play to her friends. He would try, 
anyway, he decided, and he sealed 
the envelope and went out to mail it. 

It wasn’t long before he got a pink 
envelope delicately scented with a 
vague fragrance. Excitement caughc 
him up as he thought of the unknown 
person who had written the letter. 
He opened it expectantly. 

She said that her name was Laura 
and he repeated it, feeling its sound 
roll over his tongue as he did so. 
She mentioned that she worked in an 
office and he nodded in a satisfied 
way. Then she went on to say that 
she had received his address from 
the club, and was looking forward 
to their correspondence. He smiled 
in delight and knew that he must 
answer the letter immediately. 

At first, he was at a loss for words, 
but as he wrote, new ideas kept oc- 
curring to him. She sounded so nice! 

Within a few days, he received 
another envelope, this time blue with 
a small flower slightly imprinted 
on it. She sounded even more mar- 
velous in this letter, and he settled 
down to answering it with enthu- 
siasm. 

Weeks passed and the letters came 
with the same regularity. Johnny’s 
self-confidence grew with each letter, 
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and the more he heard from her, the 
more he realized that he liked her. 
The letters she wrote grew sweeter, 
too, and suddenly, in some intan- 
gible way, he knew that they were 
in love. 

Spring was in his heart and he 
glowed with happiness because he 
had found a way of really having a 
girl, instead of just someone who 
wanted just to show him off. 

The day he first fully realized 
that he loved her, he read her latest 
letter carefully. Dared he hope that 
through ther correspondence, she had 
grown to love him, too! 

He reread it and found hidden 
meanings in different phrases she had 
used. Elated, he began to write, in 
answer to her last letter. His pen 
seemed touched with magic, and he 
eagerly scrawled words that he had 
wondered if he would ever have the 
courage to use again. Even as he 
mailed it, a thrill went through him 
and he eagerly anticipated a reply. 

Then he heard from her, and he 
held the letter in his hands, not even 
opening it, for the delight of wonder- 
ing what might be in it. At last, he 
slit the envelope and scanned the 
first page. Her letter was as sweet 
as the others he had received, and 
filled his heart with joy. The keen 
sense of expectancy that he had felt 
was explained when he read the last 
paragraph. 

She was coming to see him! Her 
aunt lived in this town and she had 
planned to visit her and now she 
would see him, too. He plopped down 
on a footstool in surprise. He hadn't 


planned for her to come to see him. 
Why, she would just turn right 
around and go’ straight back to her 
auntfs when she saw his height. 
After all, if you were writing to a 
man, you wouldn't think of a mid- 
get. She would be so disappointed 
that she wouldn't even say hello. If 
he had said he was a midget in the 
beginning, it would have bein dif- 
ferent, but he hadn’t even mentioned 
it. 

“It's just what I deserve for not • 
telling her in the first place," he 
muttered as he angrily dug his hands 
into his pockets. 

Then he picked up the letter again 
and read the last paragraph care- 
fully. She was coming on the six- 
teenth. He glanced at the calendar 
on the desk. That was just three 
days from now! He sank down onto 
the footstool again. She couldn't 
come in that short a time! 

How could he explain to her why 
he hadn't told her before that he 
was a midget? How could he face 
the humiliation of her rejection? She 
wouldn’t understand why he hadn't 
told her. He was the only one who 
knew how girls changed when they 
discovered he was a midget. 

There was only one thing for him 
to do — write her and tell her the 
truth. He sat down again at his desk 
and while he wrote, struggling to 
use the right words, he remembered 
how happy he had been just a few 
days before, while writing to this 
very same person. 

This time when he got the pastel 
envelope with the elusive scent, he 
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knew without opening it, what it 
said. Finally, he did open it, though, 
and began reading it. 

'‘Why, she is coming, anyway!” 
he whispered startled. “But why? 
Oh, why should I even bother to 
wonder? I know why,” he thought 
bitterly. “She's curious, too, just 
like all of the rest.” He sat down, 
tired and depressed. 

But, eventually, he resigned him- 
self and began worrying again. What 
could they do? He didn't even know 
her. She might be awful looking. 
Maybe she was older than 22. Maybe 
she was older than he was! Nervous- 
ly, he picked up a magazine, put it 
down again. 

He consulted his watch repeatedly. 


She had said she would come around 
4:00 p. m. “How will she act?” he 
wondered as he paced the floor. 

He jumped, startled, when the door 
bell rang. Then he quavered “Come 
in.” 

The door swung open and he ap- 
peared on the threshold. He stared, 
shaking his head in a bewildered 
manner. He couldn't believe his eyes. 
It wasn't possible! 

Then he began laughing and the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, relief 
ringing out in the laugh. 

Gasping for breath, he said, “The 
joke is on me. You re a midget, too.” 
And he added softly, “You're a 
wonderful girl.” 


TOO LATE 

By 

Jean Sholes 

To lie in an abyss of darkness, 

While the angry billows roll! 
Knowing God with all his mercy, 
Could not lift my tortured soul. 

To lose my chance of happiness. % 
To shun the things that were my right 
To trample down the beds of flowers, 
And curse the morning light. 

What can be done for me now? 

As I lie in agony and wait. 

And hell and all its devils cry! 

Too late! Too late! Too late! 


THE SOUL OF ART 


By 

Alice Radolinski 

Who has seen the soul of art? 

Who has known that soul was there? 

Who has felt the awesome truth, 

And known its symbol 

And sung its symbol 

And for it, loved his fellow? 

Perhaps I haven't. 

I think I have, 

Yet who can tell but God? 

Yet who can judge but God? 

I heard art speak the other day 
I heard it dance and cry and play, 

It danced with glory and cried dismay 
Playing Angels an Devils, come what may; 

Living in the world, o’er the world, ’neath the world; 
As art. 

This was its spirit, 

Yet I saw its soul. 

The sun came down thru the commonplace trees, 

It sprinkled its sunbeams on commonplace leaves. 

It enveloped the artist a commonplace man, 

And hallowed the framed 
Soul of man’s art. 

He stood in meditation; 

Star of someone’s nation, 

With a soul of art’s creation, 

With sun as earth’s sensation 
Shining thru butterfly wings. 

I know not when it came 
I know not where it went 
It rested momentarily, 

Vision living temporarily 
Hurrying on to eternity 
The soul of art. 


The Ball of Yarn 

By 

Patricia Bonfield 


The train gave a start and began 
to pull out of the little mining town. 
The young man lurched up the aisle 
to an empty seat and swung a worn 
suitcase into the rack above his head. 
He fell onto the green cushions and 
peered from the window. Outside, 
rows of paintless timber houses drift- 
ed past in the veil of coal dust that 
had settled over the streets years ago 
when the mines were first opened. 
Each of the houses had a veranda, 
and there was a rocking chair on each 
of the verandas, and each of the 
verandas, and each of the rocking 
chairs had an old woman in it, or 
maybe it was an old man, but at any 
rate, everywhere was the remainder 
of age. It was in the street which 
crawled through the paintless shacks 
that held out signs that nobody read 
because everyone had lived there all 
his life, and there was no need to 
read the signs. It was in each of the 
plots that lay in front of the little 
verandas and was covered with a 
black scrubby grass. It was in the 
bare trees that rose up in the out- 
skirts of the village and it was in the 
abandoned heaps of coal that passed 
by on trays of lifeless earth. He saw 
it in the mountains that fell away 
toward the horizon and in the road 
that stretched out and skirted the 
bank of a stream that inched through 
his valley and in the cinders that 


sifted under the train window. 

He felt its weight on his shoulders 
and he was too tired to shrug it off. 
Instead, he fumbled in his pocket 
and drew out a crumpled package of 
cigarettes and struck his fingers 
through the hole in the cellophane 
and pulled out the last one. He star- 
ed at the empty package before he 
let it drop to the floor and then sat 
for a long time with the unlighted 
cigarette between his lips. Up front 
someone opened the door. For a 
moment the rattle of wheels rushed 
through the car. Then he must have 
slept because when he opened his eyes 
he was speeding through a narrow 
valley that was cradled between the 
breasts of verdant hills. And he saw 
the rich green of a grove of young 
trees inch its way down the cove like 
a great glacier — sure, strong, and in- 
evitable. Cattle grazed in the open 
patches of turf and here and there 
small puffs of smoke drifted upwards 
from cottages that were hidden by 
lush growth. He felt the train slow- 
ing and then stop, and he could see 
no reason for it until a young girl 
sidled into the car and came toward 
him. She smiled and he moved nearer 
the window to make room for her, 
and when the train started again she 
pointed to a small lake and told him 
that it was hers and began to tell 
him of the quiet and the solitude and 
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the acquiescence that was the valley. 
And he turned from her and drank 
in the scene with hungry eyes, and 
he saw the things which lay beneath 
the roof of trees and the things that 
lay on the other side of the hills and 
his brain ached with the immensity 
of it all. 

The girl talked on. She spoke in 
soft tones and the sound of her voice 
was new to his ears and they began 
to ring with the newness. Then she 
laughed. He laughed too. It was ter- 
ribly funny. It was funny how he 
could have walked about for years 
and never have been born. It was 
funny how he and his people and 
their people before them had come 
out of their mother's womb old and 
aged. It was funny how he had to 
cross the mountain to be reborn and 
to become a child. And he was glad 
that it seemed funny to him because 
the power of it could have made him 


die again. But as it was, he severed 
the cord which had bound him and 
cut it into little bits that he threw 
out the window and saw whipped 
upwards and back over the hills in 
the directions from which he had 
come. And he took the knife and 
wiped the blood and from it and 
pressed it into the hand of the girl. 
And she smiled at him and took the 
knife and dropped it into her bag 
and stood up and walked quickly 
away. He started after her but as he 
reached forth his hand to grasp her 
arm the train slowed and she stepped 
off onto a platform. He saw a string 
caught in the corner of her bag and 
he felt his skin being pulled and he 
knew that she was winding the yarn 
of his new-found youth around the 
blade of the knife he had given her. 
He watched the white of her dress 
fade into the distance and suddenly 
he felt very much alone. 



tyawiadu 

By 

Anna P. Dulany 


Pensive, moody, tired of the art- 
ificial life and cocktail parties of 
Park Avenue, I escaped to the refresh- 
ing, impersonal depths of the area 
surrounding 52nd St., New York 
City. As I walked along in the murky 
grayness, my attention was arrested 
by a beam of flashy light coming 
from a building to my right, called 
“Bilks Place, ” more commonly 
known as a “juke joint. " As I drew 
closer I was attracted by a raucous 
noise — seemingly a combination of 
a blast from a trumpet, a drum and 
a piano. 

In my present humor, susceptible 
as I was to anything of contrast to 
the society from which I’d just fled, 
I felt myself being drawn as if by 
an invisible force toward the gaudy 
light and tantalizing beat of the 
music. I stepped inside, paid my fifty 
cents, and became lost in a surge of 
people. The lights were low; the 
room was hazy with smoke. I felt 
as though I had stepped into a new, 
entirely different world. The people 
— most of them between thirteen and 
twenty-five — resembled my concep- 
tion of men from Mars. Each one 
seemed to have an extra appendage on 
either arm. Upon closer examination, 
these objects became hot dogs and 
coco-colas, clutched tightly in hot, 
sticky hands. 


The lights swayed crazily back 
and forth sending grotesque shadows 
writhing with the movements of the 
dancers. As these shadows played in 
and out on the waching throng they 
lent an eerie glow to the scene, while 
the spectators swayed with the music 
— back and forth, back and forth. 
The whole room seemed to rock 
stupidly; the sound beat in my ears 
and the dull moaning of the people’s 
humming was broken only by the 
stomp of feet and an occasional shout 
from a fanatic hep-cat. The room 
and everyone in it appeared to be 
under hypnotism. What was this 
strange fascination that held everyone 
so tightly in its grip? 

I turned my attention to the dance 
floor, as the strains of “Drum 
Boogie” throbbed from the gaudy 
nickelodium. As I watched, a couple 
detached themselves from the crowd 
and swung onto the middle of the 
floor. Instantly all eyes became rivet- 
ed on their flying feet. The music 
quickened and their movements be- 
came as one. Sweat glistened on their 
faces and arms; their eyes were glazed 
and set; the boy threw back his head 
and laughed, his lips drawing tightly 
over his teeth, more in a grimace than 
a smile. He tossed his partner high 
in the air. Her back arched and as she 
descended her feet began dancing even 
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before they touched the floor. Her 
long hair was tossed out from her 
shoulders as she twirled and her short 
skirt swirled and dipped against her 
legs. 

Before I knew it, I, too, was being 
sucked into the mad current as the 
beat of a drum, the shrill scream of a 
clarinet and the low snarl of a trum- 
pet were flung into the midst of 
those twisting bodies My heartbeat 
accelerated, my breath came harsh 
and grating as the rhythm pulsed 
through my head, pounding against 
my temples Gradually the scene 
merged into another, one of other 
dancers around a campfire. The light 
flickered on their steaming black 
bodies as they threw themselves 
around madly to the beat of the tom- 


tom. There was the same grace and 
wild beauty in the dancing of the 
savages and the jitterbugs. 

“Drum Boogie” stopped as ab- 
ruptly as it started. The dancers drew 
apart, panting, laughing. I broke 
away as I felt myself falling too in- 
tensely under the spell of the atmos- 
phere, and pushing through the 
mass of human beings packed in that 
small room, I found myself standing 
outdoors on the sidewalk. I breathed 
deeply and gratefully, tossed my head 
as would a drowning man who has 
finally reached air, and plunged into 
the darkness ahead. I walked and 
walked until a slow, steady drizzle 
of refreshing rain began to fall and 
the sound of the trumpet was swal- 
lowed up in the stillness of the night. 


SONNET 

By 

Emily Lynch 

Consider then the silence of the hills 
Tonight there are but moon-drenched leaves and sod 
Glowing and bright; alive, where quiet fills 
The once depraved and ravished land of God. 

Your faith cries out in railing mockery 
Your love gives up its peace to bitter hate, 

I question though, that eyes once made to see 
Should answer thus the tyrannies of fate. 

For you destroy the heart by which men live 
You shackle down the challenge of the mind; 

Find hope and let your erring rage forgive, 

Must you have light to know how to be kind? 

I would be strong, put bitterness to flight. 

God sent us peace. He shall restore your sight. 





By 

Shirley Hoffman 

Not so long ago if someone happened to 
mention casually how very good the musical 
score to a recent dramatic film had been, the 
chances are that the person to whom the remark 
had been made would have looked totally blank 
and hastily changed the subject. After all, who 
ever heard of paying attention to — or even being 
aware of — the music in any kind of film except 
a musical! 


But today, with the popularity of 
such original musical scores as that 
for “Spellbound,” and through re- 
cordings, as well as an increasing 
number of articles written on the sub- 
ject, the so-called “background” 
music in the movies is becoming a 
frequent topic for conversation when- 
ever movies are under discussion. Just 
how much of this background music 
has any value is a much-debated 
question, although its importance to 
the film is undisputed. For indeed, 
music on the screen accomplishes a 
very great deal: it can establish the 
mood and even the locale of a pic- 
ture; it can propel narrative swiftly 
forward or slow it down; and, prob- 
ably the most important, it serves as 
a communicating link between the 
screen and audience, unifying all into 
a single experience. Often the music 
will tag certain characters in the film 


with leitmotifs, identifying themes 
which are used, as in “Laura,” to 
bring to mind the title character. 
Many of us remember how the music 
in that film constantly reminded us 
of its heroine who, since she is be- 
lieved to be dead, does not appear 
except for flashbacks until the second 
half of the picture. The music so 
well fitted the character’s personality 
that even in scenes in which her name 
was not mentioned the use of her 
“theme” brought Laura to the mind 
of the audience. Later this same back- 
ground music was patterned into the 
popular song that we still hear fre- 
quently. 

While the value of film music in 
its position of accompaniment to 
motion pictures is undisputed, the 
controversy still goes on over its 
worth and longevity as music separate 
from the film for which it was com- 
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posed. Obviously, few film scores 
could be used on the concert stage 
without being revised, for the music 
was written to supplement the drama 
and quite naturally must follow the 
action on the screen. But the whole 
point is that this adaption into other 
revised forms can be and has been 
done successfully. Such outstanding 
film music as Aaron Copeland’s suite 
from “Our Town,” Prokofiev’s 
“Lieutenant Kije’’ and “Alexander 


Nevsky’’ from Russian films, Victor 
Young’s “For Whom the Bell Tolls,’’ 
Alfred Newman’s “Song of Berna- 
dette’’ and Niklos Rozsa’s “Spell- 
bound’’ (all of which are now record- 
ed) attest to this fact for all have 
received wide acclaim. It is indeed 
fortunate for both the deserving com- 
posers and appreciative audiences that 
we are beginning to recognize the true 
worth of much of our excellent music 
for films. 




BALLAD FOR HAISLIP AND IVES 
By 

Joan Goode 

The rain did beat, the rain did blow 
As Alice climbed the hill. 

Despite her hat-and-kerchiefed head, 

She shivered from the chill. 

Singing hey nonny nonny and a rum tiddle o. 

It’s a free night in town and I’m going to the show. 

She saw the buildings rise around, 

Their columns white and wet. 

The deed she had in mind to do 
She still could not forget. 

Singing hey nonny nonny and a rum tiddle o. 

It’s a free night in town and I’m going to the show. 


"Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 

Said a co-ed, passing by. 

"I go to get my mail,” she said, 

With a twinkle in her eye. 

Singing hey nonny nonny and a rum tiddle o. 

It's a free night in town and I’m going to the show. 

"Why do you hurry so fast?” he said. 

She answered quick and warm, 

"It's six long days since a letter came 
And the seventh times the charm.” 

Singing hey nonny nonny and a rum tiddle o. 

It's a free night in town and I'm going to the show. 

She bade farewell to the gay young man, 

And faced into the blast. 

Her hand did tremble, her hand did shake 
As she reached the box at last. 

Singing hey nonny nonny and a rum tiddle o. 

It’s a free night in town and I'm going to the show. 

There was mail for Jones and mail for Brown, 

And a letter for Vandercook, 

But nary a snow-white envelope 
For the girl who came to look. 

Singing hey nonny nonny and a rum tiddle o. 

It's a free night in town and I’m going to the show. 

Oh weep and wail for Alice Jane; 

The bricks no more she’ll tread. 

She pulled a gun from her pocketbook 
And shot the postman dead. 
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Old Martin 

By 

Carolyn Hamlett 


His parents were the last slaves 
bought by my great-grandfather and 
Martin was born soon after the Civil 
War; but if asked to tell his age he 
invariably replies, "Ise ’bout fifty — 
yes’m, rounabout fifty/' For more 
than three generations he has ruled 
our kitchen with all the lavishness 
and depotism of a Tudor. 

Officially the kitchen staff consists 
of three Negroes — Martin, his niece, 
and his grand-niece — but actually 
there are usually from five to fifteen 
helpers. Early in the mornings, Lulu 
comes up the hill to get “a little but- 
ter/’ Through years of the same pro- 
cedure, she has never learned to take 
the butter, thank Martin, and leave; 
she stays to pass the time of day, and 
leaves hours later completely worn 
out! 

I’ve seen Martin standing there at 
the sink, looking through the broad 
old window at a skinny, ashy-faced 
Negro coming up the hill. '‘Humph, 
here come that ole Artemis. Lookin’ 
lak a wet chicken, lak a WET 
CHICKEN! Good f’nuthing black 
nigger." 

A minute later Artemis would 
come in the door, completely ignored. 
Soon though Martin would glance 
at the empty wood box, turn to Arte- 
mis and say, "Well, Artemis! Mawn- 
ing, Artemis. Fine day, sho is. Uncle 
Artemis, s’pose you jes run down to 
the shed and fetch me a little wood." 

As others come in and are put to 


work the huge kitchen takes on an air 
of busy industry. In the midst of the 
laughing, hurrying darkies stands old 
Martin, head and shoulders above 
the others, calling out orders and 
pointing here and there with his 
arthritis-stiffened right arm. His 
rolled-up sleeves give the effect of 
work, but he does absolutely noth- 
ing. A tribute to his genius is the 
firm conviction of the other Negroes 
that he works "lak a mule." 

Famed near and far for his delici- 
ous food, Martin scorns recipes in any 
form. His method is to dig a huge 
handful of lard from the can, put 
in immense proportions of butter and 
sugar, and add pinches of this and 
that. Many times I’ve seen my grand- 
mother attempt to persuade him to 
something new, but his reply is al- 
ways, "Somthin’ new! Humph, can't 
nobody tell me nothin’ ‘bout cookin.’ 
Nothin’ I don’t know ’bout it. I 
brought cookin’ to this place." And 
that would end the discussion. Grand- 
ma would leave the kitchen utterly 
defeated. But, perservering, she final- 
ly learned the secret of his wonderful 
"bustin-open" biscuits, only by a 
ruse, of which Martin was never told- 

I have written of Martin as though 
he were still the despot of the kitchen, 
but in reality the days of his rule are 
over; he is an old and crippled Negro, 
though he still claims to be " ‘bout 
fifty." But to me, as to so many 
others, he will always be associated 
with the "house" and its kitchen. 
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By 

Sylvia Lane Shears 

Radio, the theatre of the air, is a field which 
offers a new medium of expression free from con- 
ventional literary forms. Radio drama has not yet 
been accepted as serious literary composition, but in 
writing for radio as in writing screen scenarios, 
novels, and plays for the legitimate stage, there is no 
substitute for good writing. 

Few noted writers for the stage have been drawn 
to radio. This may be because of the high pressures 
which have been placed on radio writers. Rarely is 
the name of a radio author given and he receives 

little recognition by dramatic critics. 

The radio play must be written cor- 
rectly the first time as there are few 
opportunities for tryouts and re- 
visions before the performance. There 
are no months of intensive rehearsal 
during which the play can be' per- 
fected and it cannot be changed after 
its presentation. The radio play has 
only its first night. The author re- 
ceives no royalties to compensate for 
these deviations from standard play 
writing conditions; he is paid for his 
manuscript only. Above all, these 
production requirements are not com- 
plimentary to the artistic tempera- 
ment, and are not conducive to the 
iiterary forms revered by the tra- 
ditionalists. 

But it is in the absence of these 
literary forms that the appeal of radio 
writing lies. The author is writing 
for the individual, an armchair au- 
dience, rather than the crowd audi- 
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ence of a theatre. It is his job to 
create or suggest an atmosphere. The 
author gives hints and situations but 
the play is enacted in the mind of 
the listener. The radio listener has 
greater freedom to form mental pic- 
tures of the characters and the setting 
than does the theatre audience. He 
can make the play more vivid for 
himself by picking out his own ideal 
hero and heroine, and locating the 
scene in a setting familiar to him. 

In contrast to the stage, it is not 
necessary to localize the action in 
radio drama. Sound effects of a train 
carry the action from New York to 
San Francisco, and the whistle of a 
boat or the whir of an airplane motor 
transfers the locale to distant lands. 
The date easily can be projected into 
the future or turned back into the 
past, so unity of time has no place 
in radio. 

The enlistment of man's imagina- 
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tion is radio's most important factor, 
and this gives the writer unquestion- 
able liberty to exploit the ever broad- 


ening horizons of fact and fiction. 
Truly there is a great future for 
drama in the theatre of the air. 


INFINITY 

By 

Sarah Virginia Wilson 

1 . 

Night creeps slowly o'er us 

like the stealthy step of death itself 
But like death 

the coming of night is a beautiful thing. 

The crickets chirp 'good night' 
robins happily reply 
The sun bows graciously 
behind the nearest hill. 

Everything is still 

shadows lengthen 
And leaning out of my window 
day kisses me good night. 

2 . 

Fog comes rolling in 

slowly it crowds my view into obscurity 
One mountain obliterated, then another 

a faraway hill vanishes, then a closer one. 

Now it is upon me 

stealthily it has wrapped me 
Into its all enfolding arms, 

I am a prisoner surrounded. 

The world is against me 
I am on an alien earth 
I stand alone 

battling against a murky wall. 

A slight glimmer of light breaks thru 

mountains appear, hills come into sight 
As the fog roll slowly back, 

I and the world again are one. 


By 

June Ashton 




The Concert Dance Club of Mary 
Washington College highlights the 
beginning semester with the presenta- 
tion of its annual concert at Convoca- 
tion on Wednesday, January 15. 
These past weeks have been spent in 
the planning and choreography of the 
program for this year. This has been 
subordinated too, by groans, bruises 
and laments, cheerfully issued, as we 
ckaned off those dust covered muscles 
in following up the new movements. 
We didn't realize that we possessed 
so many fibrous potentialities. 

We hope to charm our audience 
this year with a new opening dance, 
composed to the rollicking melody 
of Guion’s “Sheep and Goats." This 
is, of course, a group number, in 
which each member participates first 
in solo or duet form and then as a 
group. The created atmosphere is one 
of gaiety and optimism. 

The program includes another 
“first" to the present members and 
performers of the club. This is a 
classic suite, which consists of a 
Sarabande, Gigue, Gavotte, and 
Bouree, danced to the arrangements 
of several of our classic composers. 

Running a close second to this, in 
regard to previous performances here, 


is the Pavanne, based on Martin 
Gould's “Pavanne." This is a com- 
position of two contrasting parts; 
the first being in dignified authentic 
form and the second, in the modern 
version. 

Several of the group have combin- 
ed their efforts in producing a scries 
of dances based on Negro Spirituals. 
These are done in group and solo 
form and include the following 
spirituals: “The Old Ark," “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I've Seen," 
“Motherless Child," and “Joshua Fit 
De Battle of Jerico." These are not 
mere depictions of the themes of the 
spirituals, but movements inspired by 
the actual music. 

As a repeat performance, the “Song 
from the Shining Land," a sketch 
from our 1946 May Day perform- 
ance, is being done. This is a jazz 
number done to the composition of 
one of our own professors in music, 
Mr. Levin Houston, III. The dance 
captures; the spirit of the American 
people before World War II. 

“Reflection Out of Solitude" and 
“Women in Politics" are two special 
selections, choreographed and danced 
by our director, Mrs. Charles Read. 
These two numbers create opposing 
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9 Zjc/iaTau Aelta 

By 

Phillis Derrigon 


In October, Sigma Tau Delta held 
a banquet at the Stratford Hotel in 
honor of the newly elected members. 
At this time Dr. Shankle addressed 
the members, out-lining the aims of 
scholarship maintained by the fra- 
ternity and his vague dreams of a 
building on the hill for the use of 
the English majors, the fraternity 
members, and the Epaulet staff. 

After the banquet the members re- 
turned to Mary Ball parlor, and the 
formal initiation for the following 
new members was held: Those in- 
itiated were: Una Burke, Phyllis 
Horton, Jeanne Hazlett, Marjorie 
Murray, Mary Ann Ross, Rebecca 
Grigg, Joan Goode, Isabel Larrick, 
Betty Bates, Evelyn White, Barbara 
Ann Thomas, Marjorie Selvage, 

moods and are placed at separate 
points of interest in the program. In 
coherence with these is a duet to the 
accompainment of ‘‘Golliwog's Cake 
Walk" by Debussy, and danced by 
two members of the club. 

The final number is a group of 
ballads, danced to the recordings of 
Burl Ives. The choreographed selec- 
tions include ‘‘The Leather- winged 
Bat," ‘‘I Know Where I'm Going," 
"Aunt Rhodie," "Saturday Night," 
"Lolly Tudins," and "On Top of 
Old Smokey." 


Kitty Clark, Anne Challender and 
Pat Maguire. 

The first programme was given 
Wednesday, November 13. Isobel 
Fox was in charge of the discussion 
which was based on the play King 
Lear by William Shakespeare. Doris 
Lippold gave a short summary of the 
play. Phyllis Derigon reviewed the 
comments of the critics. Prudence 
Burchard gave her impressions of 
the main characters and Isobel Fox 
spoke of the historical background. 
Tea was served by the hostess of the 
afternoon, Isobel Fox. At the next 
meeting in December, Dorothy Con- 
way will be in charge of the discus- 
sion assisted by Mary Ann Ross and 
Jeanne Hazlett. The Life and Poetry 
of the Greek poetess, Sappho, will be 
the subject for discussion. 


The costumes for the performances 
are designed by the director, Mrs. 
Read, with the aid of the dance 
group. No scenery is used as the 
dancers rely on strong movement to 
set the stage. 

The true appreciation of the art 
of modern dance has yet to be realized 
on the campus of Mary Washington. 
This embodies one of the purposes 
of the club and gives explanation 
for the repeat performances of sev- 
eral numbers. A toast is now being 
offered to the Ides of January! 
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By 

Margaret Hines And Elizabeth Kessler 


Little Wonder. By John Bain- 
bridge. New York: Reynal and 

Hitchcock, 1946. 177 p. $2. 

Just as The Reader s Digest often 
takes pleasure in exposing certain 
rackets such as cigarette advertising, 
Mr. Bainbridge has entered with 
gusto into an expose of The Digest 
itself. The life of the magazine is so 
closely interwoven with that of its 
editor, DeWitt Wallace, that the 
book is partly biographical. 

Beginning as a modest reprint 
magazine, The Digest has expanded 
and changed its nature so that now 
it surpasses in circulation and income 
the publications on which it was 
once dependent. Despite the fact that 
today many of its articles have been 
planted ahead of time in other maga- 
zines, it still represents itself as a 
reprinter. The corruption, if it were 
known, involved in the publication 
of a single issue is sufficient to 
counteract any good results that 
might be obtained. Actually, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bainbridge, the magazine 
is a drug for every pain — physical, 
political or otherwise — and it is the 
world’s leading optimist. 

One of the most amusing parts in 
the book is the candid acount by Mr. 
Popkov, a Russian journalist, of his 
impression when he visited The Di- 
gest building and met its editors. 


Seen through the eyes of a foreigner, 
the whole concern was absurd. 

After reading Little Wonder , Di- 
gest fans will probably think twice 
before sending in their touching notes 
of praise to the magazine’s already 
inflated ego. 

Driftwood Valley . By Theodora 
C. Stanwell-Fletcher. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1946. 384p. 

Would you enjoy two years in the 
British Columbia wilderness, miles 
from any other family? A British 
naturalist and his American wife did, 
and are anticipating the day when 
they can return to the life they came 
to love. Driftwood Valley , Mrs. 
Theodora Stanwell-Fletcher’s account 
of her and her husband’s experiences, 
is dynamic, full of the terror and 
drudgery of life in the north, the 
beauty of a country practically un- 
touched by man, and the deep love 
of two people for their work and 
each other. The couple’s adventures 
as collectors for the Victoria Museum 
form a background for the vivid des- 
criptions of the wild life of this 
region. 

Occasionally the author’s enthu- 
siasm results in triteness but the use 
of the free-flowing diary style and 
Mr. Stanwell-Fletcher’s animal draw- 
ings make reading this book an in- 
vigorating experience. 
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Meet Your Friends and Classmates 
at 

Your Friendly Druggist 

Morton’s Drug Store 


1015 Caroline Street 
Fountain Service 


Drugs 


Cosmetics 


CHALLIE’S 


Portrait Photography 


906 Caroline Street 


George Freeman, Jr. 
and Sons 


Finer Foods 


Phone 24 


Phone 73 


Fredericksburg , Virginia 


4 


Compliments of 

The 

Stratford Hotel 


Elkins Flower Shop 


We Appreciate Our Contacts 
With You College Girls 


Phone 107 
613 Caroline Street 


The 

Jewel Box and 
Gift Shop 

Fredericksburg's Foremost 
Jewelers 


Herndon & Co., Inc. 


Candy — Tobaccos 
Light Groceries, Etc. 


424 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


■ * 


| Phone 523 

~T 

j 

i 

| SHELTON 

Compliments of | 

i 

j and 

1 TRUSLOW 

• 

1 

A Friend 

i 

i 

i 

Dry Cleaning 

• 

Wits End Gift Shop j 

Work Called For and 
Delivered 

\ 

Gifts For All Occasions 

j 

1006 Caroline Street 

j 

Lower Level 
of the 

Princess Anne Hotel 

« 

Compliments of 

Levinson Clothing Co. i 

904 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg , Va. 

| Ulman’s Jewelry 

1 

Ladies’ and Children’s 
Wearing Apparel 

1 

I 


9 

Telephone 1163 

Dr. Martin Blatt 

! 

Get Your Needs at j 

j 

Optometrist 

Carter’s Cash Market j 

Complete Optical 
Service 

1403 Franklin Street 
One Block from College Gate 

803 CAROLINE 

7:30 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. Week Days | 
2:00 to 6:00 Sunday 


f • 

i 

If it’s NEW 

Compliments of | 

If it’s SMART 

The | 

| It it’s TOPS 

Princess Anne 

In Women’s Apparel 

1 

it's at 

| 

Hotel ! 

i 

S. S. Kaufman j 

j THE 

j VotjMe 

Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 
Repairing a Specialty 

SHOPPE 

i 

i 

823 Caroline Street ( 

V — 

\ 

i 

i Home-made Pies 

Compliments of 

1 

Hopkins Home 

The | 

Bakery 

j 

Del Rio Grille j 

f 715 Caroline Street 

i 

i 

i 

215 William Street 

i 

i 

i 

Crismond’s 

i 

f — 

1 

Compliments of | 

J. & J. Record Shop \ 

Classical and Popular Recordings ) 

Quality Shoes 

j 

and 


! 

| Bedroom Slippers 

211 William Street 
Phone 1458 


i 

CITY 

BAKERY 

| Incorporated 

1 

Compliments of \ 

i 

Bell Brothers 
Furniture Co. 

t 

j 

908 Caroline Street 

j Bakers of 

i 

I 

j Betty Lewis Products 

i 

! 

! 

i 

\ 

JUDSON SMITH ! 

i 

Fredericksburg, Va. 
Phone 1250 

! 

Photographer 

1 

I 

j SCHER’S 

j 

The Palm Grill | 

1 

1005 Princess Anne Street 

Musical Instruments 
Accessories of All Kinds 

i 

In The Heart of Downtown 

309 William Street 

Fredericksburg 

Joseph H. Ulman 

Feminine Fashions 
Riding Togs - Costume Jewelry 

HAULING SHIPPING 

Hilldrup Transfer j 

24 Hour Taxi Service 
PHONE 234 

822 Caroline Street 
\ FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 

1 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
CRATING STORAGE | 


Colonial Press, Inc. 



| Commercial Printing - Office Supplies 
RUBBER STAMPS 


307 William St. 


Phone 1201 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Compliments of 

Trussell’s Jewelry 
Shop 

724 Caroline Street 
Fine Watch Repairing 


The Brent Store 

Your SHOPPING Center 


PHONE 70 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 

M. M. Lewis Drug 
Store 

301 William Street 
for 

Elizabeth Arden & Revlon 
Toiletries 
and 

Whitman’s Candy 


.! 


FOR AN ENJOYABLE MEAL OR A 

DELICIOUS SANDWICH ' 


Visit 


The Blue Grill 


417 William Street 


PHONE 605 

for 

| Virginia Taxi Service 

I Insured Cabs - Prompt Service 
Courteous Drivers 

203 Wolf Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 

KAY’S | 

Food Market 

f 

for \ 

QUALITY 

and | 

LOWER PRICES 

J Downes & Armstrong 

I Radio Sales and Service 

312 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
PHONE 1908-J 

\ 

Walsh’s Jewelry 
Store 

— 

Complete Line High Class Jewelry ! 
WATCH, CLOCK, AND ! 

JEWELRY REPAIRING \ 



| 

913 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 

For Home-cooked Dinner 


At Reasonable Prices 

FOR YOUR SPORT 

) Visit The 

j 


and 

Kenmore Coffee Shop 

DRESS NEEDS 

Under the Management of 

j 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Blakey 

l 

Telephone 995-J 



A CASH PURCHASE j 

The Quarters 

is a | 

Antiques 

CASH SAVINGS 

303^ Amelia Street 

at i 

Fredericksburg , Virginia 


Telephone 664 

PENNEY’S | 


Go By Greyhound 


i 


In Comfort, at Low Cost On 
Frequent Schedules 
It's easy to plan your trip by Grey- 
hound — whether you're bound for home 
or for a vacation visit to some other 
city or resort — because buses leave at 
very frequent intervals, scheduled at the 
most convenient times. Greyhound 
fares are still low too, with extra 
saving's on round-trip tickets. 

Ask the Agent for complete information 
about departure time and fares 


Southern Home Cooking 


We Specialize In 
SEA FOOD 


Southern Grill 

Phones 1319-9170 


Betty Anne Beauty 
Shoppe 


‘We Specialize In All Lines 
Of Beauty Culture ” 


822 Caroline Street 
PHONE 1890 


LOWRY’S 


Paints — Varnish 
Wall Paper 
Painters Supplies 
Music 


W. D. Jones & Brother 


GROCERIES and MEATS 
Fish and Oysters in Season 


218 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phones 241 and 241 


Miller’s Specialty 
Shop 

818 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Specialist In 

COLLEGE SPORTSWEAR 


Compliments of 

Sylvania Division 
American Viscose 
Corporation 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 


CORAL LYNN BEAUTY 
SHOPPE 

New Hair Stylist 
ADELE JANES 
Specializes In College Girls 


Mrs. Shuford, Proprietor 


903 Caroline Street 
Over Ulman’s Jewelry Store 


THE COLLEGE INN 

Caters to College Students 


Specializing in 
Steaks, Fried Chickens, and 

Sandwiches 
Full Line in 

Birdseye Frosted Foods 
At Your Convenience 


Operated by J. H. Baker and Son 


J. A. TORRICE 
& SONS 


PAINTERS 

and 

DECORATORS 


Telephones 522-J 
and 1402-W 

719 Caroline Street 


Fredericksburg 
Hardware Co. 

3 1 1 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


HARDWARE AND MILL 
SUPPLIES 

SEWING SUPPLIES 

W. T. Easley 

Authorized Distributor 
Singer Sewing Machines 
1005 Prince Edward St. 


Goolrick’s 

for 

REVLON AND CHEN YU 

901 Caroline Street 


FOR THE BEST PORTRAIT 
OF YOURSELF 

Visit The 

Kershaw Studio 

306 George Street 


Compliments of 


THE HUB 


LADIES’ APPAREL 


Hall’s Sporting Goods 

411 William Street 


TENNIS RACKETS 
GOLF EQUIPMENT 
and ARCHERY 


Fredericksburg 
Antique Shop 

R. Lee Southworth, Prop. 


Native Furniture from the 
George Washington Country 
Dealer in Old Furniture, Boxwood, 
Guns, Mantels, Books, Stamps 


1003 Prince Edward Street 


Flippo’s Jewelry 
Store 


WATCH AND CLOCK 

REPAIRING 


719 Caroline Street 
Phone 1683-W 


Compliments of 

Southern Diner 

QUICK SERVICE 
Be It a Hamburger or a Meal 
At Pre-War Prices 

1017 PRINCESS ANNE STREET 


*« 


Farmers Creamery | 
Company | 

INCORPORATED jj 

O 

MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


of 


Mp©n®ir 





I 

» 

i 

f 
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ASHTON, JUNE — Senior from Tetotum, Virginia, Spanish major, belongs to Y. W. 
C. A. Cabinet, Spanish Club, Atheneum, and is secretary of the Modern Dance 
Club. 

BONFIELD, PATRICIA — Freshman from St. Augustine, Fla., English major. 

DERIGON, PHYLLIS — Senior from Hartford, Conn., an English major, belongs to 
Sigma tau Delta, Alpha Phi Sigma, Hoofprints, Terrapin Club, and Cavalry. 

DULANEY, ANNA — Sophomore from Manassas, Virginia, English major, member 
of Bullet and Battlefield staff, belongs to the Mike Club and Pi Sigma Kappa. 

GOODE, JOAN — Junior from Roanoke, Virginia majoring in English and Psychology, 
news editor of the Bullet, on World Affairs Committee, member of Sigma Tau 
Delta, Alpha Phi Sigma, and Mike Club. 

GRIGG, BECKY — Junior from Danville, Virginia, majoring in English and dramatics, 
belongs to Alpha Psi Omega and Sigma Tau Delta. 

HINES, MARGARET — Sophomore from Suffolk, Virginia, a biology major, member 
of Baptist Student Union Council and Alpha Phi Sigma. 

HOFFMAN, SHIRLEY — Junior from St. Petersburg, Florida, a music major, and 
president of Modern Literature Club. 

KESSLER, BETH — Junior from Orange, Virginia, a social science major, belongs to 
Alpha Phi Sigma and the Student Federalist. 

LYNCH, EMILY — Junior from Davisville, Pa., majoring in English, belongs to 
Canterbury Club, Modern Literature Club, and Alpha Phi Sigma. 

R ADOLIN SKI, ALICE — Senior English major from Fredericksburg, Va. 

SHEAKS, SYLVIA — Junior from New Market, Virginia, majoring in English, belongs 
to Alpha Phi Sigma, Le Cercle Francais, and The International Relations Club. 

SHOLES, JEAN — Sophomore from Burnsville, North Carolina, majoring in Home 
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WILSON, SARAH — Junior from Altoona, Pennsylvania, an English major, belongs 
to Cavalry and Y. W. C. A. 
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1 MARGOLIS’ 

i 

Shoes For The Entire Family 


807 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, V ir ginia 
Phone 1524-W 


| Anne’s Beauty Shoppe 

814 Caroline Street 


Over Vogue Dress Shoppe 


Phone 599-W 


Compliments 

of 



Fredericksburg, Va. 


i 


